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What is an Amateur ? 
By James M. ADAMs. 


This question seems to have raised a 
great deal of discussion in the horticul- 
tural field, and it would seem as though 
it should be determined, if possible, once 
for all. 

Take the case of the writer, for in- 
stance: I work at my trade, that of a 
printer, continually. After my work in 
the composing room is over I go home, 
don my overalls, etc., and work among 
my flowers, not alone for the intense love 
I have for them, but because it gives me 
the kind of exercise I need, and which I 
do not get in the office. As a member of 
the Connécticut Horticultural Society I 
have won prizés on my flowers. A few 
years ago I had some 500 dahlia plants on 
an adjoining lot, but as the lot was sold I 
had no place to plant them the next 
season, so I sold some that spring and 
the following spring until now I have less 
than a dozen clumps of bulbs to house. 
I had given many eway, but I wanted 
some Gladioli and sc sold my dahlias to 
get some money to buy my Gladioli. 
And now they tell me I am a professional 
because I sold a few bulbs. 

Now if such is a fact, which I contend 
it is not, what am I, and where am I? As 
a professional, surely with a small city 
garden spot, .7C by 39, I cannot hope to 
enter into corapetition with growers of 
acres of dahlias or Gladioli, and, therefore, 
am shut out entirely. That being the 
case, what incentive has anyone to try to 
cultivate flowers and show them? And 
where will the prcfessional growers be if 
they have no amateurs io sell their stock 
to, thereby increasing the love and de- 
mand for their goods? 

Now one might buy bulbs and sell thera 
through advertising or otherwise as a side 
issue, and yet never raise a flower him- 
self. Would that constitute him a profes- 
sional? I cannot see how. 

It would seem to me that under the 
whole question lies a nigger in the wood- 
pile, and his name is j 

Yes, many professional horticulturists 
are truly jealous because an ambitious 
fellow puts in his spare time growing 
flowers and succeeds in raising some per- 
haps as fine as the professional man. 

Why not encourage the amateur to 
branch out, devote more time to raising 
flowers and perhaps originating some- 
thing worth while? 

We often notice in the prize schedules 
that the amateur exhibitor is offered half 
for practically the same exhibit as a pro- 
fessional. Now the professional is either 
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a large grower or a gentleman’s gardener. 
In the case of the latter, he has all the 
means provided him to buy his stock of 
bulbs, etc., (amd he gets the best), plenty 
of help to grow them, and loses no time 
in setting up his exhibit in the show 
room. How about the amateur? He has 
his stock to buy out of his own earnings, 
also his fertilizer, and besides his work 
after his day’s labor i in the shop or office, 
has to lose his time when the exhibition 
comes, if he has anything to exhibit, for 
prizes not half the value of those offered 
professional growers. Not that the am- 
ateur is looking for the money for the 
sake of the money itself, but what he se- 
cures in the matter of prizes he invariably 
spends for new. varieties, and in this way 
becomes, in time perhaps, a professional, 
giving his whole time to {loriculture. 

Can not the professionals see that it is 
to their interest to encourage amateurs 
all they can; to induce others to enter 
the amateur field and so awaken a wider 
interest in the culture of all varieties of 
flowers, instead of trying to bury them in 
the professional class before they are 
even novices, just because they happen 
to get a few dollars for the sale of bulbs 
that they may get for themselves more of 
the better kinds? 

I once received from the hybridizer, 
some cucumber seed—a cross between 
the White Spine and English Telegraph. 
The originator found a ready sale for 
them in the markets dusing the winter 
and early spring. I gave some seeds to a 
foreman on a large estate. He planted 
them in the greenhouse and was very 
much pleased with them. But he told me 
the superintendent said they were of no 
use for indoor culture. The foreman 
added—“you 2re an amateur, you know. 
If the superintendent had paid 25 cents a 

for them to a big seed house, and 
they grew only three or four inches 
long, he would have said they were ex- 
cellent.” 

Let other amateurs speak up. That’s 
the only way to progress. 


We are in receipt of an article from 
President Charles F. Fairbanks of the 
American Gladiolus Society entitled “The 
Standing of an Amateur.” As Mr. Fair- 
banks is a Giadiolus grower of consideér- 
able experience and no ene has accused 
him of being a professional, his under- 
standing of what constitutes an amateur 
Gladiolus grower should certainly be re- 
ceived with interest. This articie came 
in too late for us to use it in the November 
issue, and it will, necessarily, therefore, 
appear in the December number. 
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Many New Varieties of Giadioli Produced. 


By FRANK S. MorTON in Portland, Maine, Evening Express and Advertiser. 


HE revival in interest in the Glad- 

iolus seems to be permanent and 

shows no diminution. The most 
marked indication of its popularity is 
shown by foreign growers, especially in 
Holland, where this flower is now growing 
in large numbers in fields where the 
tulip end hyacinth have for years had full 
sway. Two years ago one of the new 
American varieties was exhibited abroad 
for the first time and 40 cables were re- 
ceived by the grower here asking for all 
that could be had at the seller’s price. 
This craze has resulted in the production 
of many new varieties and an in 
interest in the older ones. The Gladiolus 
is a flower that lends itself easily to the 
cross breeder and every seed thus pro- 
duced gives a different flower. But the 
major portion, of course, are very much 
the same as the parents and it is still 
quite rare that a flower is produced that 
shows new characteristics enough to be 
considered worth while. The old saying 
that many are called and few are chosen 
applies in this case as while the market 
is yearly flooded with new varieties, very 
few survive, as they generally cievelop 
weak points that later condemn them. 
There are only about half a dozen of 
distinct families and nearly all of those 
are oi foreign origin. Lemoine of France 
originated a family to which his narae was 
given, which has characteristics so distinct 
that there is no mistaking its members. 
Later he further experimented with the 
result that another race was named after 
his native town of Nancy. His son is 
still carrying on the work in that town 
today. 

Luther Burbank has cross bred the 
Gladiolus in recent years but the result of 
his work-has so far only shown new 
variations in colors and combinations but 
no new type. All over the United States 
and Canada hybridizers have been at 
work and many beautiful flowers have 
resulted. But only one man has suc- 
ceeded in producing a new type, possess- 
ing characteristics entirely new. This is the 
new ruffled Gladiolus produced by A. E. 
Kunderd of Goshen, Indiana, and named 
by him Kunderdi type. The petals of this 
flower are ruffled and fluted like the 
petals' of the newer sweet a The 
first variety put out was nam lery and 
was a creamy pink with a narrow line of 
darker pink through the lower petals. 
Since then it has been produced in many 
other shades and colors including yellow, 


salmon and white. His new white Glory 
is solid white with an Iris blue throat, as 
fine as a delicate Iris. White, King isa 
rich sulphur white with throat markings. 

The results of Mr. Kunderd’s work are 
very gratifying to Americans as hereto- 
fore all the honors have been claimed by 
foreigners. The only family given an 
American name was originated in Ger- 
many and purchased and named by an 
American firm. But Mr. Kunderd has 
produced a sturdy race and there is 
scarcely a list offered anywhere in the 
world to the general public, excepting 
those, of course, offering exclusively the 
growers own bulbs, that does not contain 
some of his origin. Not only the ruffied 
type but many of the leading varieties in 
the other types are of his origin. One of 
the most popular and mary A Gladioli of 
the present day is Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., 
which was originated by Mr. Kunderd 
and the first stock sold to a Boston 
dealer who had a branch at Bar Harbor. 
A contest among the Bar Harbor ladies 
resulted in giving it the name it bears but 
for some reason the stock was not in- 
creased as it should have been and it 
went into the background temporarily. 
Mr. L. Merton Gage, secretary of the 
American Gladiolus Society, recognized 
its worth and gathered in all the bulbs he 
could find and has increased the stock so 
that now it is quite generally raised and 
is considered one of the very best grown. 
Rajah was another variety that has always 
held top place and was sold to Mr. Mon- 
tague Chamberlain of Boston. Last year 
Mr. Clark W. Brown of Ashland, Mass., 
swept away first prize on a new yellow 
named Mongolian, also originated by Mr. 
Kunderd. 

The efforts of all hybridizers seem to 
be at present centered largely in an en- 
deavor to produce a yellow that answers 
all the requirements. The yellow exists 
in smaller flowers in perfect shades but 
success in producing the same color in a 
large and healthy flower has so far met 
with only partial results. In England the 
Kelways claim success but the bulbs of 
Golden Me«sure, their best yellow, sells at 
such a high price that only the millionaire 
can afford them. In Holland two or three 
years ago over $8,000 was paid for about 
two pounds of bulbs of a yellow variety 
which was named Glory of Noordwijk. 
This has been increased so that at present 
the bulbs are quoted as low as $6 each. 
These two varieties seem at present to be 
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the best yellows although an American 
grower, Mr. G. D. Black, of Independence, 
Iowa, has produced a fine yellow which 
he calls Golden King. This, however, has 
a dark colored blotch in the center which 
detracts somewhat from its value. 

The quest for a yellow has been aided 
by the discovery five years ago, growing 
near -the falls of Zambesi in Africa, a 
wild species, of a clear, pure yellow. 
This has been given the name of Primu- 
linus, or Maid of the Mist. It is a very 
small flower, quite hooded, with the 
blossoms quite widely apart on the stalk. 
Outside of being novel, these character- 
istics are all against it in breeding. A 
large quantity of hybrids have appeared 
but they seem to be in a class by them- 
selves so far, being very pretty and 
delicate, but the yellow color when trans- 
ferred to a hybrid has so far taken with 
it faults of size or shape that have gen- 
erally kept it in its own class. Crossed 
with reds the results have been a variety 
of delicate orange, salmon and variegated 
colors that are very beautiful. 

While a bouquet of Gladicli made up of 
the modern shades and colors will attract 
attention anywhere, those who grow 
them have found that a blue flower seems 
to be the greatest novelty. Those who 
have never seen any but the old fashioned 
red and yellow flowers are generally sur- 
prised to see a blue flower in the col- 
lection. Yet the blues are getting quite 
common now although the best ones are 
still regarded choice. A pure blue is still 
to be found as those called blues are 
more likely to be violets and purples. The 
best blue yet found is Blue Jay, originated 
. by H. H. Groff, a banker of Simcoe, Can- 
ada. This gentleman and his American 
associate, Mr. Arthur Cowee of Berlin, 
N. Y., are to be credited with some 
of the finest of Gladioli. Another blue that 
is very striking is Baron Hulot, originated 
by Lemoine of France. This is a deep 
violet and purple with white marks. The 
blue flowers are generally smaller, but a 
bouquet of Baron Hulot and one of the 
yellows, mixed, is worth seeing. The 
blues owe their parentage largely to 
another wild African species known as 
Papilio major. 

The old standard kind known as 
America, is still one of the most popular 
although its originator has intréduced an 
improved and deeper pink which he calls 
Panama. This is the variety that was the 
cause of so many cablegrams as men- 
tioned above. Niagara by the same 


producer is one of the finest of the light 
yellows and this trio from one breeder is 
hard to excel. 
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The Gladiolus. 


—— read by Ira H. Landis, Paradise, Pa., 
of the Lancaster County Florists’ Ciub, 
ioe 15, 1914. 


The Gladiolus is becoming more de- 
servedly popular each year, with its 
beautiful flowers of such wonderful iast- 
ing qualities placing it above many other 
cut flowers. By merely trimming a small 
portion of the stem away each day the 
same bouquet will last ower a week. It 
may be had during a Jong blooming season 
by different plantings at intervals of twu 
weeks from the time the frost is out of 
the ground until July 1 and you may en- 
joy their beauty for ten or twelve weeks. 

This flower succeeds everywhere and 
responds so quickly to good treatment, and 
requires so little effort, that there can be 
no excuse for not producing good flowers. 
According to the varieties the bulbs will 
produce flowers in from sixty-five to 
ninety days. Well rotted stable manure 
is one of the best fertilizers and should be 
spread over the land in the fall and plowed 
the following spring. Plant from three 
to four inches deep, the larger bulbs the 
latter depth. The secret of growing good 
flowers is thoreugh cultivation and in 
nearly all parts of the country artificial 
watering is unnecessary, provided a dust 
mulch is kept on the surface to conserve 
the moisture. Stir the surface as soon as 
fit after each rain and give frequent culti- 
vation. A sunny situation and not planted 
close to buildings is best. 

In cutting Gladioli the greatest satis- 
faction is obtained by cutting the spike 
when the first bud opens and allow the 
flower to develop indoors. Every bud 
will open and more perfect coloring will 
develop than would be possible if left in 
the sun. Cutting the spike when the 
first bud opens is also a benefit to the 
bulb as the strength of the foliage is re- 
quired by the bulb to develop for the 
next year’s growth and for this reason 
always allow two or more leaves to re- 
main. About thelatter part of September 
or after the first frosts appear the bulbs 
should be taken out of the ground and 
allowed to dry several hours in the sun. 
However the more drying or curing tliere 
is done the greater the loss of vitality and 
only enough drying should be practiced 
to free the bulb of surplus moisture con- 
tained in the skin or husk so that there 
will be no tendency to mold. The bulbs 
can. be stored in shallow boxes safely in a 
reasonably dry air at a temperature of 32 
to 40 for almost an indefinite period. 





Next year plant more of the varieties 
which do best with you. 
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Hardy Gladioli? 


From time to time Gladiolus growers 
have found that bulbs left in the ground 
over winter do not perish, but grow again 
the next year. This leads those with 
comparatively small experience to jump 
to the conclusion that this means that 
their bulbs are hardy. Hence, the origin 
of the so-called hardy Gladiolus. One 
correspondent reports that he has had bulbs 
stay in the ground two winters and live. 

It may be stated as a positive fact that 
so far as known there are no hardy 
Gladioli. Certain seasons bulbs may sur- 
vive, but this is not because they are 
hardy and will stand freezing, but rather 
because of an open winter when the frost 
does not penetrate the ground or because 
sufficient snow is present to prevent the 
penetration of frost. Therefore, those 
who think they have a hardy Gladiolus 
should know that the ground was frozen 
below the roots before they are sure. 

It is, of course, possible that after the 
Gladiolus has been grown and developed 
for many long years in our compara- 
tively rigid northern climate, that hardy 
varieties will be developed, or at least va- 
Tieties which are half hardy and may be 
left in the ground over winter by moder- 
ate protection. This, however, is only a 
possibility. MADISON COOPER. 





Frost-proof Qualities of Gladioli. 


As reported last month, the first killing 
frost in the Editor’s garden was Sep- 
tember 25th. Following that we had 
nearly a week with more or less frost 
every night. This practically ruined the 
flowers of all the different varieties of 
Gladioli except Peace. Whether Peace is 
more frost-proof than other varieties or 
not, cannot be stated positively, but any- 
way a late planting of 50 Peace now has a 
couple of dozen flower spikes which look 
pretty fair, although some of them are 
a little ragged from being touched with 
the frost. If other growers have had a 
similar experience and found some vari- 
eties that stand frost better than others, 
we would be glad to hear from them. 

Amateur growers commonly make the 
mistake of thinking that big bulbs mean 
big flowers. Sometimes the reverse is true 
and the big bulb gives no flower spike at 
all. The important part in selecting 
bulbs for the very largest and best bloom 
is that the bulbs should be both large and 
young. In buying bulbs from someone 
else the age cannot be known, but in 
planting bulbs of one’s own growing the 
young and plumpest bulbs are the ones 
that will give the best flowers. Two years 
from bulblet is the right age. 





Breeding New Plants. 


METHOD BY WHICH THIS MAY BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 
By ERNEST BRAUNTON in Los Angeles Times. 


So many readers of this department 
have written to ask how the writer breeds 
new plants that the methods pursued 
must be of interest to a large~number 
who wish to experiment, but know not 
how. Therefore the “process” is herein 
briefly described. 

Start with some easy subject, one with 
coarse and simple organs few in number 
The writer’s pet hobby, the Gladiolus, is a 

example. Cross lilies with lilies, 
carnations with carnations, for you can- 
not cross plants not closely related, and 
not all that are. The exceptions to this 
rule are few and therefore will not be 
considered at present. 

To cross two plants you must put the 
pollen of one flower on the pistil of 
another, and do so before the wind, in- 
sects or natural processes get ahead of 
you, or you may fare nearly as badly as 
the horse owner who was told to give his 
horse a powder thus: “Make a tube of a 
rolled-up paper—put the powder in it— 
. one end in the horse’s mouth and 

low.” Unfortunately just at the critical 
moment the horse coughed, and the re- 
sult so discouraged the man that he gave 
up further trials. Crossing flowers differs 
from the case cited in that if you do not 
move the powder first there will be noth- 
ing “coming your way.” 

Each stamen has three parts—a needle- 
like stalk, an anther at the end of the 
stalk, and the pollen in (or upon) the an- 
ther. The pollen is the vital element. It 
is dust-like and often highly colored, 
though more often white or yellow. With- 
out this pollen no seeds can be formed. 
The pistil (sometimes a group of several) 
occupies the precise center of the flower; 
the anthers are “outside” of these. The 
pistil also has three parts, though the 
lower part (the ovary) is not always in 
evidence. The stalk is thicker than that 
of the anther, and on the upper end is a 
stigma, usually a warty, knob-like struc- 
ture. Upon this stigma the pollen should 
be placed. 

In “perfect” flowers, or those having 
both stamens and pistil, the former must 
be removed before the pollen is freed or 
the flower may become self-pollinated. 
The flower should then be covered by an 
inverted paper bag, the mouth of which 
may be tied about the flower stem to pre- 
vent its blowing away or the entrance of 
bees or other insects. The next day re- 
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move the bag, place upon the stigma the 
pollen of the other parent and replace bag. 
This work should be repeated, by the 
amateur at least, for’ three consecutive 
days. Pollen may be transferred.by pick- 
ing an anther and gently rubbing some of 
its pollen off on the stigma by a camel’s- 
hair brush, or by the point of a knife- 
blade or toothpick. The writer uses the 
latter. Only one grain of pollen acts, 
though you may transfer thousands. 








“ Panama” 
ORIGINATED BY FRANK BANNING. 


The qualities which have given the va- 
riety America its great popularity have 
helped equally in making Panama its 

worthy successor. th America and 
} coef have a solid color and a straight 
spike and are reasonably healthy and 
vigorous. They both sustain a consider- 
able number of large flowers open at one 
time. America has been popular for a 
dozen years and will doubtless continue 
to be popular, but the coming of Panama, 
which is very similar to America, except 
in color, has resulted in a rival to America 
which bids fair to outdo its parent. In 
the opinion of many, Panama excels 
America in color. The pink of Panama is 
much deeper and attracts the eye more 
quickly. Although comparatively large 
quantities of bulbs of Panama have been 
available, yet the price still remains high. 

Mrs. Francis King, the eminent floral 
writer, in describing Panama, says: 

“T here declare, speaking with all pos- 
sible calmness, that it is the softest and 
most charming tone of pronounced rose 
pink I have ever noticed in a flower. It 
makes one think of roses, particularly of 
‘Mrs. John Laing’; and while I have 
never fancied the idea which obtains here 
and there of growing Gladioli among 
roses, because of the leggy look of both 
roses and Gladioli at their best, yet, if it 
must be done, Panama is the flower to 
place in our rose beds. The pink of the 
Panama is that called Mauve Rose (color 
chart Rose Malvace No. 2.) Almost in- 
visible markings there are, deep in its 
= purple carmine. (Carmin Purpre 

o. 2.) : 

“A setting of lyme grass (Elymus are- 
narus) is suggested with perhaps nearby 
a few blooms of the new small decussata 
Phlox of luscious pink, Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, while the Phlox is lighter in tone 
than the Gladiolus, the pinks are of pre- 
cisely the same type, for I have compared 
the living flowers.” 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 


NO. 10.—THE SEASON OF THANKFULNESS— 
THE $1,000 BULB. 


We are as busy as ever, busy in a con- 
tented fashion for we know that we are 
ready to do the work that is before us. 
The summer went all too quickly and the 
garnering of the fall crops is finished, but 
the joy of the work is still with us. 

The cellar, which during the summer 
came so large and cold and empty, now 
has an inviting aspect. Perhaps it’s partly 
because we know of the fruit cupboards 
filled to overflowing with good things 
from orchard and garden, and of the 
jams and jellies and conserves and deli- 
cious pickles, and there’s a good supply 
of cucumbers packed in brine in the old- 
fashioned way and in the same old six 
gallon crock used. by our grandmother. 
There will be no doubt about their keeping, 
and there is a flavor to old-time salt 
pickles now almost forgotten. There are 
other curious shaped old crocks of 
colonial times, which were formerly filled 
with sweet pickles and preserves, but we 
have found them so peculiarly suitable 
and decorative in their soft gray shades, 
when filled with the long spikes of Gladi- 
olus blooms that they have been pro- 
moted from cellar tc porch and living 
room. 

Under the cellar stairs, the coolest 
place, there are baskets of pears and 
apples, beets, turnips, and other whole- 
some vegetables, a few only of each, 
placed there to be handy, for the real 
winter provisions are buried in a corner 
of the garden and opened only to renew 
the cellar supply. How fresh and crisp 
they are when taken from their “cold 
storage” with none of the delicious flavor 
gone. It is a good way to keep them and 
there isn’t room for them in the cellar 
with all those tiers of trays of Gladiolus 
bulbs. The tangy odor of the bulbs 
mingling with the spicy fragrance of the 
fruit impresses us, and brings a sense of 
the bountifulness of the gifts bestowed 
upon us and we feel more than ever that 
it is a season of thanksgiving. 

The weather is aan and cold and the 
honk, honk, overhead of wild geese in 
migration warns us that real winter is 
well on the way. 

Our work now is the cleaning of the 
large bulbs, and we are hurrying to get 
them done ready for shipment to the 
florists before severe freezing weather. 
They are such large, plump, brown 
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beauties that we feel we did not labor in 
vain during the past summer when a part 
of the time, almost constant cultivation 
was necessary to retain moisture to keep 
them growing. While there is usually a 
good combination of rainfall, sunshine 
and other natural forces necessary for 
producing good crops in this section, we 
sometimes have opportunity to try out 
some of our theories in regard to dry 
farming, without leaving the state of 
Ohio, but when we thought we were 
about to have that opportunity, the rains 
came, and the flowers came too, such 
great wonderful ones, that we were con- 
vinced that in absence of natural rainfall, 
it would be very wise to resort to irri- 
gation. 

The bulbs are now sufficiently cured so 
that the roots may be en off easily, 
and we have the bulb tables heaped high 
with them. These tables are made pur- 
posely, measuring 6 ft. long, 4 ft.,2 in. 
wide, 273 in. high and so constructed that 
they may be folded when not in use. A 
narrow strip on the sides which comes 
hee above the table prevents the bulblets 

om rolling off. This size table will ac- 
commodate six workers, and there is some- 
times a merry company and lively con- 
tests when the tables are all full. Many 
hands make light work, and the quicker 
the bulbs are shipped the iess danger 
there is of freezing enroute. 

The orders are coming in and we note 
that although many of the new and late 
varieties are excellent drawing stars, the 
beautiful lavender-pink America is still 
the great prima donna on the Gladiolus 
stage of beauty. Every one wants America. 
It would be hard to estimate the number 
of homes that have been embellished by 
its blooms and the added beauty that 
this one variety has brought into the 
world, and this again brings the old 
query, “Is a bulb worth one thousand 
dollars?” We believe we can settle this 
question for aye by giving our experience. 

A number of years ago we purchased 
a small trial lot of a light mixture and 
watching the growth closely we soon 
noticed one of extra strength which, 
when in bloom, proved to be of marvel- 
ous beauty. Realizing its value we saved 
almost every bulblet, even sifting the soil 
through a fine sieve. Once we came 
near losing the entire stock through a 
sudden hard freeze and only saved it by 
chopping them out with a pick. 

About the time we had enough to in- 
troduce, a wonderful new variety named 
Reuben H. Warder was placed on the 
market. We purchased a few and found 
it to be identical with the one we had, but 
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did not feel sure enough to offer our 
stock for sale especially as the introducer 
claimed to have raised it from seed and 
had sold none of the bulbs. Not long after 
this he sold his stock to a leading Gladi- 
olus grower who it America. We 

again purchased.a few for comparison 
po when they bloomed we knew we had 
the great America. Several growers 
claimed to be the originator, and the con- 
troversy which followed did much to 
bring Gladioli to public notice. 

From that one bulb we have grown 
acres, being, we believe, at one time one 
of — largest growers of America in the 
wor 


THE BULB WAS WORTH ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Mrs. A. H. AusTIN. 


Echoes from the Boston Show. 
From Suburban Life. 


In Mechanics’ Hall was a “trade” ex- 
hibit, comprising commercial plants for 
the decorative florists’ trade and the ap- 
pliances and sundries that enter into the 

i of plants and the ultimate 

of the product, and aiso the dis- 

play ae the direction of The American 
Gladiolus 

Here let it be noted that the present 

year has been generally most favorable 
ie the development of the Gladiolus, and 
the New England growers had wonder- 
fully fine material to stage in quantity. 
= they had no pee on quality, for 

A. Cowee and T. A. Havemeyer from 
elsewhere had displays impelling atten- 
tion. Messrs. T. A. Havemeyer, C. F. 
Fairbanks and T. Cogger each received 
awards in the open classes for this flower. 
If never before the Gladiolus has assuredly 
come into its own this year, and has ably 
demonstrated its worth as the garden 
standby for August, whether for outdoor 
effect or for cutting. The abundant, sea- 
sonal rains have given ideal conditions, 
and growths of even six feet (too large 
indeed) have been told about ! 

Turning now to the impressions gath- 
ered from these combined displays, a few 
among the host of varieties seem to stand 
out pre-eminently—which is not to be un- 
derstood by any means as suggésting that 
any not named here are necessarily in- 
being rather to con- 





impressions” 
Among them are naturally well known 
names. Probably, as the one best of all 
for general all round use America would 


C gene: 
-tone of color; Hollandia, a “terra cotta” ; 
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be the selection—strong, massively flow- 
ered, delicate clear pink, it is a flower 
that fits in to any purpose. In yellow, 
Canary Bird ; in blue (really purple, how- 
ever) Baron Hulot—and those two, be it 
noted, make a splendid combination ; for 
bright salmon, Dawn, with its wonderful 
luminous quality, with Mrs. Frencis King 
on a more intense or deeper ral 


Schwaben as a delicate, yet rich, cream 
yellow. 

Among other worthy kinds shown in 
much smaller numbers, we must name 
Badenia, 2 “pale blue” or deep blue-lav- 
ender; Magnum, pale delicate lavender ; 
Panama and Niagara, now fairly well 
known; Pink Perfection, perhaps well de- 
scribed as a lighter Dawn; the richly 
colored Mrs. Frank recalling 
forcibly an old-time show pelargonium : 
El Capitan, pale yellow and, as shown 
here, with. solid spikes of remarkable 
length. Orange Glory, the latest addition 
to the frilled Glory family, has an attrac- 
tive color with the characteristic form of 
flower that marks that group. 

Among the white flowers Europa made 
the greatest impression on the eye, but 
the growers agree it needs more water 
than most other varieties. 

Mrs. A. H. Austin and Mrs. Francis 
King offered prizes for the decorative 
uses of the Gladiolus, and in each case, 
Mr. Cowee won, showing effective bas- 
kets and corsage arrangements. Eugene 
Fischer was pwr the Gladiolus Soci- 
ety’s Award of Merit for a set of new seed- 
lings not yet named or introduced. 


Panama. 


This magnificent variety which, was 
originated and distributed by the late Mr. 
Frank Banning, of Kinsman, Ohio, is a 
seedling of America. It was grown and 
on exhibition on the trial grounds of the 
National Gladiolus Society near London, 
Eng., in 1912, where it was at once recog- 
nized as of great value and was awarded 
a Certificate of Merit, also a Silver Medal 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of 
London. At the annual meeting of the 
American Gladielus Society at Chicago 
the same year, it was awarded the Michell 
Bronze Medal for finest pink. Since that 
time wherever exhibited it has attracted 
the attention of all visitors and repeatedly 
been called “the finest pink yet offered.” 

It is similar in form and growth to 
America, but the flower is larger and of a 
beautiful shade of rose pink. The habit 


of is ‘sturdy and vigorous, with 
Skea foliage. 





























WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


CYCLE OF PLANT GROWTH. 


To THE Eprror:— 
Referring to your recent editorial re- 

garding the habit of the Gladiolus in the 

matter of growth and rest periods: 

The tuberose, as nearly as I can tell 
from outdoor growing, has normally no 
rest period, but only accepts the resting 
condition when that is forced upon it, and 
accepts it at any stage in its history, tak- 
ing up its growth again at precisely 
the stage at which it left it when it be- 
came dormant. This I do not think is 
true of the Gladiolus, but it could be 
tested out in greenhouse. 

The directions commonly given for cur- 
ing Gladiolus bulbs, “Let dry a day or two, 
and then cut off the stem an inch from 
the bulb,” strike me as ludicrous, because, 
when I dig my bulbs, if I attempt to pick 
up the bulb by the top, the bulb falls 
loose from the top by its own weight, the 
leaf and stem being totally dead, and 
practically already ay requiring but 
slight effort to free the bulbs from them. 
The Gladiolus, I feel sure, has its seasons, 
the same as an apple tree, and what are 
leaves for this year cannot be made to 
continue growing for service next year. 
I und , too, from the authorities, 
that however short the period of growth 
may have been this year, and apparently 
insufficient, the bulb when planted next 
year, is as truly a year older as is the 
bulb which grew the whole season, and 
accomplishes practically the same. 

The question, however, as I understand 
it, is as to whether the rest period, which 
under our conditions is over winter, and 
during which the bulb is undoubtedly 
undergoing changes, can be materially 
shortened, or be done away with, without 
detriment to the results desired of the 
bulb. The rest period desired by the bulb 
is undoubtedly less than it has to take, 
for, unless the storage be very cold, or 
both cold and dry, the bulbs begin growth 
in storage February first, and it is only 
by constant vigilance and care in stirring 
and airing that they can be prevented 
from developing a full root system and 
starting tops before spring is sufficiently 
advanced to permit their being planted. 
In connection herewith I wish to state that 
any growth made by the bulb before 
planting is at the expense of the strength 
of the bulb, notwithstanding remarks in 
August issue in regard to planting started 
bulbs are to the contrary. 

As I have already stated, it is practically 
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certain that all plants which normally have 
a dormant season, undergo changes dur- 
ing that period which have to do with 
their return to active growth, for without 
the dormant period they refuse to start 
again into growth, or else grow with but 
indifferent success. Different means have 
been discovered, however, for hastening 
this dormant period, or for accomplishing 
its processes, within a very short period 
of time, perhaps only a few hours. For 
example, some kinds of seeds which un- 
der ordinary circumstances take a dor- 
mant period of one or two years before 
they will begin to grow, can be made to 
grow the first season by hard freezing, or 
by treating with boiling water. Soft forms 
of growth, such as bulbs and twigs of de- 
ciduous trees which have just finished 
preparation for winter, can be started into 
growth at once by immersing for a while 
in water at 100° F., or by subjecting to 
the vapor of ether or of chloroform. The 
practical effects of such treatments are 
subject matter to be left for trial and 
proof to growers who wish to force blooms 
out of season. I do not see how, in ‘the 
matter of the Gladiolus, they have any prac- 
tical application for the grower, except as 
its demonstration may affect his market. 
It might pay a grower of rare stock to in- 
stall a greenhouse for all the year growing, 
and so double seasons on valuable mate- 
rial, but for stock which has become 
inexpensive, there could be no object in 
it. Possibly, however, a grower where the 
whole warm period is favorable to young 
and vigorous growth, could plant spawn 
in the spring, dig it after a strong growth 
was under way and dry it, off as yearlings, 
treat his yearlings, replant, and harvest in 
the fall as two-year-olds. That could not 
be done here, because late planted bulbs 
cannot be depended upon, owing to ex- 
cessive drouth and heat during the sum- 
mer. 

The details of treatment, whether by 
chilling, by hot water, by vapor or ether 
or of chloroform, or by exposure to the 
sun, would have to be tested out very 
carefully, as excess of any of them will 
kill the bulb. B. C. AUTEN. 





THE $1,000 GLADIOLUS BULB. 


There has been considerable discussion 
in your magazine as to whether or not a 
single bulb of Gladioli is worth $1,000, 
supposedly a seedling variety. There 
have been several named varieties that 
have proved to be commercially worth 
that amount and more to the one who 
has worked up the stocks of them. But 
who knows that a seedling variety will 
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be worth that price until it has been 
thoroughiy tested, and every experienced 
grower of novelties knows that this 
means several years’ trials to prove its 
vigor, propagating qualities for increase, 
healthfulness, etc., and by the time it has 
stood all the tests there is quite a fair 
number of bulbs in stock, so who would be 
foolish enough at this stage of the game 
to pay $1,000 for a single bulb out of this 
stock of. perhaps, 500 to 2,000 bulbs (in 
all sizes)? A person might take a gam- 
bler’s chance on the first bulb, but that 
would be a mighty poor business proposi- 
tion. 

So I would say that from a common 
sense summing up of the subject that 
there has never been cr will be a single 
bulb of Gladioli worth $1,000, purchasing 
price. L. MERTON GAGE. 





OVER THE BARGAIN COUNTER. 


If it is true that this country is to be 
again the dumping ground for the Hol- 
land Gladiolus growers, there are some 
things that ought to be more generally 
understood by purchasers on this side. 
Comparing price lists we find that their 
prices are twenty-five to fifty per cent 
lower than ours, and many are deceived 
thereby, for a Yankee dearly loves to get 
a bargain. But is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that men who are in raising 
and selling bulbs would knowingly sell 
ten dollars’ worth for five dollars? The 


plain truth is that the imported bulbs are ° 


inferior in quality, almost invariably ar- 
rive in poor condition, and are not by any 
means a bargain even at half the price of 
home product. They are grown under 
very different conditions from those which 
exist here and one or two years are re- 
quired to get them acclimated to our soil 
and climate. 

In my limited experience not over fifty 
per cent can be counted on to bloom the 
first year and at least twenty-five per 
cent must be thrown out on account of 
disease, besides a lot of culls. 

Is it reasonable to expect our growers to 
meet foreign prices under such conditions? 

S. E. SPENCER. 





EUROPA AND WHITE LADY. 


On reading the various articles in the 
last number of the GROWER I found my- 
self wondering what the climatic condi- 
tions were in the locations of the writers 
of articles, in order to measure the prob- 
abilities as applied here (Oregon). And 
that suggested the idea that your attach- 
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ing the name of the state to these writings 
might also be appreciated by others. 

I think it a good thing to get reports 
of the doings of the prominent varieties 
from different points, for to. arrive at the 
exact facts of a subject, all phases must 
be analyzed. In September number Mr. 
Huntington relates his experience of 
Rochester White and Europa. 1 assume 
that he considers Rochester White and 
White Lady nearly synonymous. My re- 
sults with these for the past two seasons 
have been so different that it may be 
worth while to state the points. The 
summer of 1913 was my first test of 
Europa, obtaining them from different 
growers. Planted under identical condi- 
tions, all Europas were smaller in flower 
and weaker in growth than Rochester 
White. One corm failed entirely to grow, 
which I assumed to be from weakness. 
Also Europa showed a tendency to blush 
too much, while the stain in the throat 
and the lavender stamens robbed it of the 
spotiess white character possessed by 
Rochester White. Close by, the vigorous 
growth and spike of larger and more 
shapely blossoms «f Rochester White was 
very noticeable, and it was white without 
a blemish. In the fall when the corms 
were dug I found more than three times 
the number of cormels attached to Ro- 
chester White than to Europa. In order to 
make sure that last year’s doings were 
not unusual I imported Europa corms 
this spring from Europe. The showing so 


.far has been practically identical with 


last year. Just what our particular 
climate has to do with this result I cannot 
say, but Rochester White seems to be at 
home here. Cuas. F. BARBER. 





TIME OF BLOOMING. 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Having read in your magazine an in- 
quiry for information in regard to time it 
takes for different varieties to bloom, I 
enclose a list of Gladioli on which I made 
note of the planting and blooming time. 





’ Variety Planted Bloomed Time 

Aug. 11 83 “ays 
“ 20 88 
- 2 74 

10 82 

9 81 

5 73 

10 78 

3 


The weather conditions were very fav- 
orable, plenty of rain during blooming 
season. FRED’K H. LOsEY. 

NoTE—The above is a record from 
central New York. 
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The Modern Gladiolus. 


GARDEN NoTEs By Mrs. WILHELMINA SELIGER in Hartford Times. 


FTER the roses have had their season 
of profuse bloom, other flowers fol- 
low in their appointed time, to de- 

light us with their beauty or fragrance, 
and at present the brilliant colored, large 
spikes of the Gladiolus, these bulbous 
plants with sword-like leaves, make a mag- 
nificent floral display. We have in our city 
a number of amateurs who make a suc- 
cessful specialty of certain flowers in their 
horticultural pursuit, and one of them is 
James M. Adams, of No. 466 Franklin 
avenue, whose wonderful coliection of the 
best known forms of the hybrid Gladiolus 
furnish a rare pleasure in the remarkable 
color combinations and shades which have 
been produced by improved methods of 
hybridization. Mr. Adams has among his 
collection 235 varieties, one or two of each 
kind planted; they were selected out of 
150,000 Briermor seedlings, the product of 
the extensive fields in cultivation owned 
by B. F. White of Pequabuck, this state, 
(Connecticut.) 

It is a natural habit of the Gladiolus 
that the bulbs increase fast by producing 
a number of small bulblets or seed bulbs; 
and these planted out again the next sea- 
son, grow in a vear or two to blooming 
specimens while also keeping their per- 
fected strains. Of such bulbs Mr. Adams 

has several beds, and in another interest- 
ing, smaller bc 1, screened by wire netting. 
are plants raiseu from the seed, hybridized 
by Mr. Adams, of the best, original Gladi- 
oli. When these begin to bloom there 
will be new revelations of form and color, 
and as time passes the popularity of these 
flowers for cut flowers to be raised in their 
season in the open garden, will increase 
greatly as they are less expensive to pro- 
_— than in a greenhouse by artificial 
eat. 

Like other improved flowers, the Giad- 
ioli of hybrid origin are named, to keep 
their strain intact and show the nature 
and merit of each individual blossom. We 
noted especially handsome ones, for in- 
stance : 

Peace—One of the finest hybrids ever 
introduced. It is the nearest approach to 
a clear, pure white, with a delicate lilac 
feathering, the spike measuring above a 
yard, containing seventeen buds, of which 
the ten lower ones were fully developed 
and expanding over four inches. 

Others are: 

Farmington—Large flowers, dark, rich 
pink, shaded beautifully on the edge of 

the petals. 


Klondyke—Clear primrose yellow with 
blotch of crimson maroon. 

Rosella—Light rose stained purple and 
white. 

Victory—A very fine yellow with palest 
rose. 

Negerfurst—Very dark velvety red with 
black spots flamed with white. 

Witch—Mottled red petals stained white 
with a vein of old gold. ; 

Baron Hulct Dark violet, one of the 
most remarkable colors of purple to be 
found in a Gladiolus, distinct and rare. 

Daytona—A_ beautiful mauve, shaded 
darker toward the base of the petals, the 
lower ones marked with peacock feather- 


ing. 

America—Soft lavender pink. This 
flower received much admiration in the 
famous collection of Wilhelm Pfitzer of 
Stuttgart, Germany, where it had been 
introduced as an American hybrid. It is 
almost of a single color, pale lilac-rose re- 
sembling a cattleya. In such a bewilder- 
ing display of color it is impossible to 
discriminate distinctly each different one. 
They have to be seen to be appreciated, 
and to realize the labor and the love and 
care to produce these perfect blossoms. 

There are diverse strains of Gladicli in 
this country, according to the successful 
originators of the hybrids, which are 
known as the Childsi, Briermor, Kelways, 
Groffs, Burbanks, Grays, etc., and in 
France the Lemoines of Nancy and the 
Pfitzers of Stuttgart ii Germany, which 
are both of world-wide reputation, and 
visitors describe these enormous planta- 
tions, consisting of millions of perfect 
flowers and of first and second year seed- 
lings, as something wonderful to behold. 
A pleasant incident is told of one occasion, 
when a party of visitors had been invited 
to judge a field of new blossoms for a 
name. They could not well agree about a 
correct one and were in a dilemma, when 
suddenly a Zeppelin airship, the Schwaben, 
appeared above the field, and this decided, 
all at once, the name to be Schwaben. It 
is a sulphur-yellow color with pale red 
stripes in its throat. The fortune of the 
modern Gladiolus as a popular garden 
flower is coming rapidly since it is easily 
grown. Deep planting of the bulbs in 
clean, good soil, and plenty of sunshine, 
are essential to its success, and the won- 
derful color combinations produced by the 
simplest elements of Nature, of earth, 
water and light are forever a mystery 
of its unseen forces. 
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QUERIES ANSWERS 
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[ This department of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. ]—EprTor. 





Harvesting, Curing and Storing. 
Gladiolus Bulbs and Buiblets. 


To THE Eprror — 

You have, I think, given directions for caring 
for Gladiolus bulbs during winter, but I would 
like some simple directions for taking care of them 
in asmall way asI am a small amateur grower 
and have no special facilities for this purpose. I 
would particularly like to know about proper 
time of digging and as to cutting off the tops and 
how and where to store them. J.N. 

Answer :—Your inquiry is really a little 
bit late so far as directions for digging is 
corcerned. However, nothing-special in 
the way of -instruction is really needed 
along this line. The bulbs are easily re- 
moved from the ground by driving a 
spading fork straight down alongside the 
row and below the bulbs, and about three 
or four inches distant therefrom. A pry- 
ing motion loosens or breaks the roots 
from the soil, and the old bulb and the 
new bulb with its attached bulblets can 
easily be drawn out by means of the top. 
The time of digging is usually from Sept. 
15th to Oct. 15th, or even as late as Nov. 
1st. Cut off the top promptly within half 
an inch or so of the bulb. If weather is 
suitable and it is convenient, the bulbs 
may be exposed to a circulation of the air 
or even to sunshine for a day or two. 
Then they are best placed in the cellar. 
After two or three weeks the old bulb 
and roots may be removed from the new 
bulb and builblets. The large bulbs in 
small quantities are best stored in paper 
bags or baskets but they should be pro- 
tected with paper covering. Bulblets 
should be mixed with about an equal 
volume of sand or earth and kept in tin 
cans with covers off or partly ventilated 
to prevent drying out too much. If the 
sand is a little damp so much the better, 
but it must not be wet. The large bulbs 
in paper bags may be hung in the cellar 
where potatoes are stored and they should 
keep perfectly until wanted for planting 
in the spring. 

The question was not asked but the 
bulblets if not allowed to become too dry 


may be planted early in the spring about 
three inches in depth in a row about the 
same as peas would be planted. These 
in good soil should make rugged growth 
and possibly some of them will bloom the 
first season and they should all make 
flowering size bulbs for the second season. 
See article on “Growing the Gladiolus” 
in the May number. 
MADISON COOPER. 


Gladiolus Preacox. 
To THE EpITorR :-— 

Will you please describe the species or variety 
known as . I see this mentioned in con- 
nection with hybridizing and would like to know 
moce about it and where it can be secured. 

S. W. F. 

Answer :—Gladiolus Preacox is a strain 
that was first offered by Haage & Schmidt 
of Germany a few years ago, and their 
claim for it was its earliness in blooming 
from seed, that is to say, it would bloom 
the same year the seed wzs planted. 

The writer saw it tested the first year 
offered and found it to be no more than a 
strain of Lemoinei type, seed of which 
very often blooms the first year. 


I. S. HENDRICKSON. 


Removing Old Bulb from New. 
To THE Eprror :— 

Please tell me whether it is correct to break 
out from underneath the new bulb the old wizened 
up one at the time when the bulbs are dug in the 
fall. I am new at the business and any informa- 
tion you can give will be appreciated. H.W. B. 

Answer:—The old bulb should, of course, 
be removed from the new one together 
with the roots and small bulbs or bulb- 
lets. This work could, if desired, be done 
at the time the bulbs are dug, but usually 
a drying or “curing” process is allowed of 
a week or two or several weeks, as then 
the old bulb and the roots will be dry and 
will break off easier. You understand, of 
course, that the stalk should be cut off 
within half an inch or so of the new bulb 
at the time the bulbs are dug. 
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Digging and Curing Gladioli. 

As soon as the frost has killed down 
the foliage the Gladiolus bulbs should be 
lifted and dried off. Keeping the varieties 
separate, the bulbs, with the tops attached, 
should be laid out in layers either on a 
light, dry shed floor, or on boards in the 
open air where they can be protected at 
night during frosty weather. A set of 
boards or frame shutters spread along on 
the south side of a building make a very 
fine place to dry them off and fully ripen 
the bulbs. Have plenty of covering handy 
that can be thrown over them on cold 
nights. When thoroughly ripened the 
bulbs can be broken from the tops and 
packed away. Look the bulbs over care- 
fully for any diseased spots and if any 
having these are found, keep them separ- 
ate from the sound ones, for it is the 
prevailing opinion that the disease may be 
communicated to a sound bulb by coming 
in contact with a diseased one. Of the 
finer varieties and those which it is desired 
to increase, save all the small corms, and 
these can be planted to grow on in suc- 
ceeding years to make flowering bulbs. 

There are so many new and meritorious 
varieties now being placed upon the mar- 
ket that the grower who has a market for 
Gladioli should make it a point to use 
these, for the advance has been very 
rapid and many of the new ones are far 
ahead of the older varieties. This flower 
has forged rapidly ahead in the last few 
years as a cut flower, and with the im- 
provement now going on is bound to re- 
tain its popularity.— American Florist. 


Get Ready for 1915. 


It is not too early nor is it too !ate, if 


your ground is not frozen, to prepare your 
soil for better bloom next year than you 
had this year. First apply well rotted 
manure if it is available. If you do not 
have the well rotted kind, use the oldest 
= have and, if applied this fall, it will 
pretty well rotted by spring. Apply a 
yard of inches of manure and spade 
deeply eight to ten inches, turning the 
manure well to the bottom, Apply wood 
ashes any time during the winter, but not 
too heavily. Spade thoroughly in the 
spring again before planting. Be sure 
that the wood ashes and manure are both 
throughly mixed through the soil. 


Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich., sends us 
his price list of fall planting stock. Mr. 
Ward is to be commended on making de- 
livered prices and guaranteeing delivery 
on everything. His list includes all the 
better known hardy flowers. 





American Gladiolus Society. 


President Fairbanks has announced the 
appointment of the following committees: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

F. S. Morton, Portland, Me. 
L. M. Gage, Natick, Mass. 
Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. 

PRESS & BULLETIN COMMITTEE. 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. H. Austin, Wayland, Ohio. 
Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


The Exhibition Committee will not be 
appointed until the place of the next ex- 
hibition is determined by the Executive 
Committee. 


The December MopDERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER will complete Volume I. If you 
have not thought about it, just go back 
and see what a lot of practical informa- 
tion there is in the eleven numbers already 
printed. When the December issue is 
out we will have ready a complete index 
which we will send to all subscribers free. 


Statement of the ous: Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GRow- 
ER published ‘monthly, at ee N. Y. required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Editor, Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y., Man- 
aging Editor, Madison Cooper, Calcium, ’N. . 
Business Man: Madison Cooper, Calcium, 

N. Y., Owner, Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 

“wate bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of mortgages or other securities. 


None. 
(Signed) MAapISON COOPER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
i of Ss otember, 1914. 
(Signed) Gro. A. LAWYER 
otary Public 
(My commission expires March 30, 1916.) 


G. D. Black, Saitemenhinen. Iowa, has 
ready for distribution his wholesale list 
for the season 1914-1915. It will be sent 
to the trade on request. Mr. Black lists 
all of the more popular varieties and 
many novelties. 








We offer for Fall delive: > Panama, Niagara, 
Europa, Pink Perfection, Princ Princepine, 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, Peace, and and El Dorado, etc., at 
very reasonable prices. Send list for quotations. 
We do Wholesale business only. W. E. Kirchhoff 
Co., Pembroke, N. Y. 


We offer stocks of America. King, Brench- 
—_ Princeps, Klondyke, Baron Hulot 


In Dahlias we have la 

of Sylvia, Jack Rose, ed od 
- Prof. Mansfield, Hallock, etc. Let us know 
your wants in our line. 


CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS CO., SYLVANIA, 0. 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is pubtiched for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 








BRIERMOR GLADIOL! 


None better. Price list free. Also Airedale 
Terriers. Champion stock of great 
individual excellence. 


B. F. White,  Terryville, Conn. 














Derby Gardens Gladioli 
List on fore also yo Whshesaie list 


John Hi. Unplby, Lake View, N.Y. 








A Grand Quartette of Pink 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr. 
New Garden Pink 
Rose Bud Myrtle 


M. F. WRIGHT, 
1906 Smith St. FORT WAYNE, IND. 








GLADIOLUS 


in Large Supply. 


# America, Mrs. Francis King, Groff’s Hybrids. 


Everbearing Strawberries, 
the best varieties yet out, 
ivi 
absolutely 


Blanc de Coubert, Hansa, gene Thos. Liptor. 
The New Li 
the queens of their color, - —_ Pres. 
Grevy, Belle de Nancy, Chas. Joly. 
ASK US TO TELL YOU ABOUT THEM 


Wedge Nursery, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Hybrid a 




















In December Issue of THE ‘MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER we will show you an illustration of 


Another New Race of Our Ruffled Gladioli 





Our Offe 
Ruffled, and also Plain Petaled kinds. 


Society.). 


the World. 


Goshen, Ind., 





this Season will include a collection of grand new 


As the Originator of tha! 
Pendleton, we have taken special care to grow an extra choice stock of 
it in all sizes, to offer our trade at very moderate prices. 


Also Myrtle (awarded Silver Meaal by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Red Amarillas awarded First for best Red at the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists’ Convention in Boston in August. 
find unsurpassed if equaled. No other such collection of Ruffled Varieties in 


(All Originated by) 


A. E. KUNDERD 


(Fineiy Illustrated Catalogue Free.) 


gorgeous variety Mrs. Frank 


And many others you will 


U.S. A. 
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BEG TO ANNOUNCE that I have never before harvested 


as fine acrop of High Quality Gladiolus bulbs as I have 
lifted from the soil this season and I shall be glad to execute orders 
for those requiring bulbs of quality. 


Gladiolus Specialist 


ARTHUR COWEE 


BERLIN, N.Y. 


Meadowvale Farms 




















|OUR MAGNIFICENT 


PINK GLADIOLUS----- PA N A M A 


Nothing on the market like it. Attracts attention and takes 


“Blue Ribbons” wherever shown. 
Write for prices on Headquerters Stock. 


THE PERKINS-KING CO. - - West Mentor, Ohio 
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Lexington St. 





You Can Grow Exhibition Blooms 


OF MRS. FRANK PENDLETON equal to those I showed 
at Mechanics Building, Boston, grand spikes with brill- 
iant flowers four to five inches across, and the first 
essential is to get the right bulbs. No use trying to raise 
big spikes of Pendleton Se om Jittle bulbs. 


I will sell a limited quantity of the same bulbs which 
produced those spikes, “Selected” bulbs 6 to 8 inches in 
circumference at $4.00 per dozen. 


Send your reserve order NOW, or send cash and I will 
ship at once, parcel post, with full directions for culture. 


Growers and the trade should send business card for special 
wholesale list. Descriptive catalog free. Write to 


BROOKLAND GARDENS, 


S. E. SPENCER, Prop. 


Woburn, Mass. 
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Me al sat nme Glaciol 





These are our specialty, we offer all standard varieties — 


== 
= 

= 

-= Peach Blossom, 

= The Queen, 

== Fiery Knight, 

= Cardinalis Elegans, 

= Blushing Bride, Etc. 
= Write for our New Bulb List. 

= 


E. H. Wheadon & Sons 





TVNUVUVUUUGEUSUATRUGUGUUEAUULAAL USUAL AANA 


Chamberlain & Company 


Growers of Gladioli 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Mrs. F rank Pendleton 


and numerous other varieties in quantity. 


. 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
=z 
=z 
= 
= 
= 
=> 
=> 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
. 


Send for price list. 
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Headquarters for Gladiolus 


“Mrs. Frank Pendleton” 
35c. each, $3.50 per doz., by mail. 


Send for Catalog of other choice varieties including my new “Pendleton 
Seedlings,” ready in November. 
Wholesale prices quoted to Seedsmen and Commercial growers. 


L. Merton Gage - - - Natick, Mass. 

















Geo. S. Woodruff, “tw.” 


Grower of Best Varieties of the 


MODERN GLADIOLUS 


Burrell, Minnesota, Cracker Jack, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., Golden King, 
Niagara, Maude, Europa, Princeps, Independence, Blue Hybrids, 
Florist’s Light, Baron Hulot, and the leading commercial sorts 


ALL AMERICAN GROWN. PRICES REASONABLE. 
In answering ad. mention The Modern Gladiolus Grower. 











Primulinus Hybrids 


| are Simply Beautiful for Dainty 
and Delicate Decorations 








Our Strain is Very Choice 





John Lewis Childs, 
Flowerfield, L.L, - - New York 
































1914 NOVELTY 


CANNAS 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Pink 
Jane Addams, Yellow 
Wintzer’s Colossal, Red 
1913 NOVELTIES 
Panama, Variegated 
Blanche Wintzer, White 
Olympic, Orient red 
Send for Canna book, only one 


The Conard & Jones Company 
West Grove, Pa. 











Do You Know 
Huntington's Products? 


Ask your florist, or the market gardener who 
brings you the best vegetables. They know us. 


Our stocks are all grown and selected expressly 
for the professional grower who grows for profit. 
We are located in the center of the largest nursery 
district in the world. We know what is selling best, 
and we know the new things, the as well as 
the poor. All are tried out here in Lake County 
and you are welcome to our ape 

Our cultivations are inspect 

seedsmen, and nurserymen, than those of any 
other grower in our lines in America. For twenty 
years we have catered to the above most critical 
trades and our cee A increasing sales testify 
to the quality of our stocks and service. 


Gladioli, Peonies, Phloxes, all the ones, per- 
ennial plants and seeds, for fall pianting, Fruits, 
Ornamentals, Evergreens, etc., at rock bottom 
prices. 


Our Aster fields are in full bloom and we will be 
glad to send sample bloom to those interested. 50c. 
per doz. by mail, to be deducted from the first 
seed order. If we cannot show ou a profit we do 
not expect to hold your trade. 


Write for catalogue to 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, 0. 




















GOLDEN KING 





was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 


(For illustrated description see October number Modern Gladislus Grower.) 
Retail price of Bulbs, 20c. each; $2.00 per doz , postpaid. 


Our new Wholesale List quoting prices on more 
than 50 varieties of Gladiolus Bulbs and bulblets 
is now ready and will be sent on request to those 
who buy in large quantities, as Seedsmen, 
Florists, Market Gardeners, Nurserymen and 
Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


Kindly send evidence that you 
are entitled to wholesale prices. 


G. D. BLACK, - 


Independence, lowa 























































A RED TO RAVE OVER 


I have a small supply of a splendid red gladiolus named “SADIE.” It is of distinctive shape, 
a three to four inch flower under good cultivation, beautiful bright red with dark marcon blotch 
on lower petals, each blotch cut by an arrow of pure white. Habit of growth vigorous, spike al- 
ways straight, rarely bends with the wind. You cannot help but like it. 


Ten cents each; One dozen, one dollar, prepaid. 
100 AMERICA or 100 FINE MIXED, prepaid, $1.00 
Hardy phliox seed, fine, sow now. 100 seeds, ten cents. 


b PAUL L. WARD, 
Plant and Bulb Grower Hilisdale, Mich. 











DEAR FRIEND: 


You should read my page advertisement of Gladioli in the October number 
once more and then send in your order at once. I still have plenty of stock and 
the prices remain the same, except Mrs. F. Pendleton, which is now $3.50 per doz. 

My new catalog to be issued in December will list over 80 varieties. Let me 
know if you want one. 

Do not put off ordering “A. W. Clifford,” “Mongolian,” and “Mrs. O. W. 
Halladay” hoping that they will be cheaper, as the stock is small and the price 
will be just the same next year. Very true 

ly, 


ASHLAND, Mass. CLARK W. BROWN. 











Gladiolus Money-Makers for Florists 


Do not fail to try our new varieties: 


Bertrex—Color white with lilac linesin Rose Wells—Large, wide open blooms; 
throat; size and form of America; spike tall _ light rose, clear color with small attractive 
and straight, branching. A little more blotch of lilac rose and yellowish green. 
slender and graceful than America. !n- Very tall branching spike; straight, slender 
creases remy, takes up water well and and graceful. 
is a great shipper. : 

. - Easter Bells—Blooms of large size, 
Winner of the Silver Cup for best new sulphur yellow, faint carmine *, in 
seedling at Cleveland Exhibition, August throat; tall straight spike; free bloomer 







° 15th, 1913. and robust grower. 
Candidum—Large white age | tips Bluvista—Large white blooms with iris 
of petals tinted somewhat lexed _ blue throat; aslender, straight, but not tall 
| like a lily. Spike tall, erect; free bloomer, spike; drooping foliage. New and unusual, 
| 48 S on main spike and two side beautiful when cut in bud for inside 
+ branches. (Cornell test). blooming. Add this to your collection. 


As we wish to introduce these quickly we are making 
special low ao anel Booking orders now. 


The new Hyde Park, an early variety, Niagara, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., 
May, Augusta, Am hie. ese Canary Bird. 


quality mixtures. Write for prices. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Portage County WAYLAND, OHIO 



































Gladiolus Panama 


Beautiful deep pink. 


Michell Medal for best vase at the Ohio Gla- 
diolus Show. 


Bulbs 20c. ea. $2 per doz. $15 per 100. 


Gladiolus Niagara 


_ Best yellow on the market. 
Bulbs 10c. ea. $1 per doz. $8 per 100 


Single and bulbs by the dozen are sent 
postpaid. : 


Bulbs by the hundred are sent by 
Express collect. 


Send for Catalog. 


Bidwell & Fobes 
Kinsman, - = = bio 






























































Have you seen 


GOLDEN 
MEASURE? 


Grown beside all the leading Yellow 
Gladioli now offered it stands 
away up at the head. 


Every Grower will want it. 





MYRTLE 


“Queen of them all” 


RBUTUS PINK in color—It has 
all the qualities of the perfect 
Gladiolus and has the greatest of 
futures. An early bloomer with an 
f upright, slender spike that will be 
much in demand by Florists as a 
forcing variety. Very effective in 
the garden. Myrtle is a gold mine 
—don’t hesitate to invest. 


Ist Size Bulbs 30c. each; $3 per dozen & 


+ —~ Silver Medal by the Mas- 
setts Horticultural Society. 


Send for complete list. 
JOE COLEMAN, Grower 


A limited number at 
Mapleshade Gladioli Farm 
315 N. Tod Ave. 

Warren - - Ohio 


Also all other standard sorts. 
















| | eee eeenmrmenanseme 


-GLADIOLI | 


I have more than 50 








E. E. STEWART 
Brooklyn - " Michigan 


| varieties of Gladioli to 
| | offer. These include 
, | the standard varieties 
| and my specialties. 
t Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 


| 














Pink Beauty and Pink 


Progression 


are the earliest of all the long-stalked Gladioli. Wein- 
troduced Pink Beauty to the trade in 1909, and from 
1909 until 1912 we obtained 3 first class Certificates 
and 2 awards of Merit. We are the largest growers 
of Pink Beauty. Therefore we can offer it at especially 

- low prices; grades from planting size to giant bulbs. 
Pink Beauty is without doubt the best money maker 
for early flowers, for no other variety can compete in 
this respect. For early flowering you want bulbs 
from 13-15 or 15-20 c/m circumference. 


Drop us a line and we will mail our wholesale Catalogue. 


PINK PROGRESSION is a sport of Pink Beauty pro- 
duced in 1912, blooms the same time as Pink Beauty, 
but its colour is much lighter. It is the finest light 
rose. Be careful in ordering this variety for nobody 
can offer it in America and here in Holland only a few 
have a small stock. We have .bout 5000 bulbs for 
sale this season. 


We have big stocks of the following Gladioli : 




















America Faust Lucretia 

Anne Wigman Mrs. Francis King Non plus Ultra 
Augusta Glory of Holland Orion 

Baron Jos. Huiot Halley Princepine 
Brenchleyensis Hohenzollern Princeps 
Chicago White Hollandia Willy Wigman 
Clear Eye Liebesfeuer Panama 
Europa Lily Lehman 


Don’t order before you have seen our prices for the au- 


tumn of 1914 and spring of 1915. 


" Our Catalog will be mailed on application. 


Firma P. Vos Mz, 


Gladiolus Specialists, 





Sassenbeim, Holland 

































































Hardy Phlox wast ive noma. 








We are growers in a‘large way on three different farms of 


Leading Varieties of Gladioli 
for the American trade. On several kinds we are 
strictly introducers’ headquarters, both for true 


stock, large bulbs, and liberal supply. Of these 
we may mention 


Mrs. Francis King, Augusta, 
Princeps, Ruffled Glory, 
Chicago White. 


In addition to these we carry a full line of all leaders including 
mixtures required by the seed trade, florist trade and private 
individuals. Our list of new named varieties of best German 
and French sorts should be in the hands of every private buyer. 


t@ Ask for advance prices for 1915, ready this month. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Chicago New York 





























IT'S TIME TO PLANT 
DUTCH BULBS 


They Stay for Years, Try Them. 


Darwin Tulips 

15 leading varieties @ $3.00—$5.00 per 100 
Cottage Tulips 

12 leading varieties @ $1.75—$2.50 per 100 
Early Tulips 

7 leading varieties @ $2.00—$2.50 per 100 
Narcissi : 

12 leading varieties @ $1.50—$4.00 per 100 
Hyacinths 

9 leading varieties @ $3.00—$4.00 per 100 
Iris (Spanish) 

8 leading varieties @ $1.50—$2.50 per 100 


Postpaid to any address in the United States. If you 
have not grown these bulbs you don’t know what you have 
missed. If not familiar with them I will select the varieties 
for you. 


Descriptive list mailed Free 
on application. 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr., 


Wheatridge - - Colorado 


Agent for 
K. Velthuys, - Hillegom, Holland 


























